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so love the Light and obey it, as to confess it and 
bear testimony to it; and whatsoever would let or 
hinder you for obeying, deny it, and take up the 
cross unto it, for many stumble at the cross, by 
which they are hindered from obeying the ‘Truth, 
and that which stumbles at the cross, will deny 
Christ when he should be confessed; “ and they 
which deny Him before men, he will deny before 
his Father which is in Lleaven:”’ (so mark) there 
is none that are to expect that Christ will ‘* con- 


fess them before his Father in Heaven,” but as 
ee ee . . 
‘they confess him before men upon earth,” and 
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For Friends’ Weekly Intelligencer. so come to be his witnesses upon earth in a true 
; and faithful testimony, by denying the darkness, 
and confessing him the Light; and this is the 
cross which must be taken up before there be a 
true disciple, for they “that deny not themselves, 
and take up the cross and follow Christ, they are 
not his disciples;"’ so a disciple is known by self 
denial, and submitting to the daily cross, that is a| 
mark of a disciple, for by that they are known to| 
follow Christ in his Light, as children of obedi- | 
ence: now many may be convinced and yet not) 
_|come to be disciples, because they do not obey 
ithe Light unto self denial, nor submit unto the 
| daily cross, and so keep that life and nature living 
aa which is to be crucified; and such never come, in 

A MANIFESTATION OF THE LOVE OF GOD that state, to be God's witnesses upon earth, 
Unto all such as are convinced of Truth, and do not obey it. though they be convinced of what is ‘Truth; 
|therefore all are to examine what it is that hin- 
ders you from obeying the Truth, for if you do 
not search it out with the Light, and so deny it, 
‘and take up the cross to it, you will find if to be 
a hindrance to you all your days, and so you will 
|never come to confess Chriet before men, but, on 
the contrary, deny him; and then what will he do 


An ancient volume, composed of epistles an 
some other writings of our early Friends and pre- 
decessors in the ‘T'ruth, has lately come under my 
observation; and in reflecting that the same state 
of things exist now among Friends, in some mea- 
sure at least, as existed at that early period, | 
have thought some of these epistles might again 
be published with advantage. ‘The one forward- 
ed is without date; but the one preceding it, over 
the same signature, is dated 7th month, 1672. . 

J. ™M 


} 


Mount Gilead, Ohio, 1st month, 1848. 


The breaking forth and dawning of the day is 
very pleasant unto such as have long walked and’ 
been wearied in a night of darkness, for by the 
appearance of the day there is a discovery of the 
crooked paths in which there hath been a sore 
travel whilst darkness overspread; and in some 


sasure there hav any seen thi d : . 
measure tt © many seen (his day to dawn, for you before his Father in Heaven, but as you 


id it hath been pleasant to them in its appear- 
* , { Ppear- have done unto him before men upon earth? 
ance, as making those things manifest, which in 


the darkness they could not see, and by the man-, Now as you mind the Light which convinces 
ifestation many have been convinced of the evil you, it will let you see every particular thing that 
deed of darkness, and also of the truth; and so, hinders you from obeying; for the Light will 
‘the day-spring from on high hath visited, to give search unto it, and find it out, and make you sen- 
light to many that sat in darkness,”’ by which sible of it, and then you will see that you are in 
they see what is good and what is evil: but all love with something more than Christ, and that 
have not obeved, and therefore many are yet cov-| you do not answer the Lizht as children of obedi- 
ered with darkness, notwithstanding they are|ence, and so every particular thing which hinders 
convinced, and the seed is yet in bondage though| you from obeying, will be manifest in the Light, 
the Light hath shined; for many may be con-|43 you mind it; and then you will know whether 
vinced of evil and not forsake it, and they also you love Father or Mother, Wife or Children, 
may be convinced of what is good and not come Houses or Lands, worldly honor or Esteem, more 
to live in it; and this is for want of obedience to\ than you love Christ, and how they have hindered 
the Light which visiteth and convinceth, and that} you from obeying the Truth, and scorn, and re- 
is the ground why darkness standeth and the seed) proach, and persecution, which such suffer as live 
is burdened, for none can come out of darkness !n the ‘Truth, how those things have hindered you 
but in the Light which reproves it; and though from obeying: and so you will come to see in 
people may be convinced of all the deeds of dark- yourselves what is the hindrance, as you mind the 
ness, and the evil of them, yet if they do not obey Light with which Christ enlightens you, and by 
the Light which convinceth, and deny those deeds| which he convinceth you. For, have you not 
which the Light reproveth, there is a continuance! purposed sometimes to draw nigh, and have not 
in them, notwithstanding there be a convincement those things hindered you? 


in the conscience to the contrary: and this is a} And when you have purposed to go forward, 


disobedient state, by which the Light is denied|have they not drawn you back again? and doth 
and not the darkness, and unto this state there! not the seed of God travel in pain, as being op- 
are many stripes belong; “for they that know! pressed with that nature which you should ‘deny 
their master’s will and do it not shall be beaten! and crucify? and is not that “ Hagar’ and her 
with many stripes:’’ Therefore you that be con-|son, which is to be cast out? for Hagar's son 
vinced with the Light, and are not yet come into! must not inherit with “Isaac” who is the Heir of 
obedience so as to deny that which you are con-| Promise: therefore all wait in the Light with 
vinced is evil, and to live in that which you are which Christ Jesus doth enlighten you, and be 
convinced is good, be mindful to answer the re- faithful to every manifestation of the Light in 
quirings of God, and keep close to the Light! you; that as you are persuaded that Christ doth 
which convinceth you of that which is evil, and enlighten you, so you may be persuaded to obey 


the Light which doth convince you, and 80 
through obedience come to witness redemption 
and salvation by his power: for as you yield your- 
selves servants to obey him, he will turn you, and 
convert you, and work deliverance for you, and 
then you will know him in his power, who is able 
by his power to subdue all things to himself; and 
as you come to be converted by his power, you 
will feel his virtue and goodness in a sweet savor, 
for he loveth the children of obedience, who are 
willing to turn unto him; and in your obedience 
unto him, his Life will rise in you, and there you 
will know the streams with which he refresheth 
his chosen; and if you yet love and follow him, 
you will come to know the River which maketh 
glad his Heritage; for until you b> converted and 
turned unto God through obedience to the Light, 
you neither taste nor feel the virtue of his Life, 
but sit in the land of famine and sore drought, 
and there you are as dry and unfruitiul branches, 
that cannot bear fruit for want of nourishment; 
for until you obey the Light, and come out of 
darkness, you are rooted in a bad ground, and 
bring forth unsavory fruit, and whilst that stand- 
eth, the good seed is hindered from sprouting 
forth in its own nature, and there can be no fruit 
to God's glory, but what the Seed brings forth 
in its own nature; for in the Seed is the testimo- 
ny by which God is glorified, and all born of the 
Seed are God's witnesses upon earth, and they 
are not ashamed to confess the Truth before men; 
for where any are convinced of Truth, and are 
ashamed to confess it, there is not faithfulness 
unto that which convinceth, and so the Power is 
not felt that beareth testimody ith boldness: and 
this maketh many to conform unto that which 
they are convinced is not the Truth; and to deny 
that which they are covinced is the Truth; so that 
where they should confess, they deny; and where 
they should deny, they confess; and here the tes- 
timony falleth, and the hands of evil doers are 
strengthened, and the disobedient bring trouble 
upon their own consciences, for there is no true 
peace with God in a disobedient state. 


But some may say, “ We see many that long 
professed the Truth, that do not so fully answer 
all things in a clear testimony; and we also see 
others, that seemingly did bear a large testimony, 
and yet are turned again into the course of the 
world: And seeing some fail, and others fall, we 
are ready to question, whether it be really Truth 
in the ground, because ‘Truth is able to preserve 
either from failing or falling?”’ If thou give way 
and join uoto such reasonings and questionings, 
thou mayst soon be hindered from obeying the 
Truth; yea if thou wast going forward, such 
things would draw thee back again; and some 
have suffered loss in that very place, for it is the 
work of the enemy to draw the eye abroad to 
keep bis own kingdom standing at home, and to 
effect his design, he sets up his own work in 
others to be viewed; for if thou that makest such 
an objection, dost but mind the Light and Truth 
in thy own conscience, and keep thy eye in to that, 
thou wilt see and discern that such failings and 
fallings come to pass by yielding to temptations, 
by which the mind is enticed and drawn from the 
Truth, and so thou wilt see the Truth stand clear 
in itself notwithstanding such things may happen 
unto some that have long professed it: For by 


such questionings the enemy labors to hinder 
thee from obeying the Truth in thyself, because 
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gome that have professed it fail in performance, | fall into the same destruction, and then sorrow forward as are questioning and lingering, and pull 
and others fall back and abide not; now if thou will be heavy upon thee, and thy perplexity a per- such back again as are intruding and presuming; 
mind the truth in thyself, thou wilt see that such|petual misery. ‘Ob that thou wouldst consider |and so the way of peace and Life will be witness- 
things are not of or from the Truth, but of the|the things which belong to thy peace, before ca- ed by all such as are obedient, and the Lord God 
Enemy; and thou wilt also see that it is the Ene- lamity come upon thee,’ and do not stand at will manifest himself unto them, and show them 
my in thee which draws out thy mind to look|such a distance from the Light which convinceth his salvation, and they will find “a sure resting 
abroad, and thereby to hinder thee from minding|thee; for now there is a door open, and thou place in Him that lives forever;’’ an®here every 
and obeying Truth in thyself; and if he can work| knowest not how soon it may shut upon thee; and one will know not only a good beginning, but also 
his work, he then saves his own kingdom, and' now is the day of salvation, and thou art not sure'a good ending, and then they “will finish their 
holds thee captive under his Power; but if thou} how long it may be continued to thee: therefore course with joy,” and not “in grief and sorrow;”’ 
mind the Light in thine own conscience, thou wilt| believe in the Light whilst thou hast the Light, and so all walking in true obedience to the Light, 
see what ‘T'ruth is in itself, and if thou love it, to that thou mayst be a child of Light; for until thou|there is no occasion of stumbling, nor no occa- 
obey and follow it, thou wilt witness a going for- come to be a child of Light, and to walk in the sion of failing or falling, either by lingering or 
ward in it, and that will take away all occasion of Light, thou art not in the saints’ fellowship and presuming; but as the Light convinceth so it will 
stumbling from before thee, and the Testimony of inheritance, though with the Light thou be con-|lead, redeem and save; and that is the gathering 
Truth will spring and live in thee, and as thou|vinced; so wait to learn of the Light as thy power, and preserving power of the Lord, and in 
livest in that, it will preserve and keep thee; and teacher, and follow the Light as thy leader, that that is the unity and fellowship of the saints; and 
then the failings and fallinge of such as do not live|thou mayst not only stand in the knowledge of the mind which humbleth itself unto it, and liveth 
and abide in the Truth, will not come nigh thee, what thou shouldst deny, but deny it, nor only in it, is directed and ordered by it to the praise 
and so thou wilt witness a growth in the Truth,’ stand in the knowledve of what thou shouldst live|and glory of Almighty God. 
though some may fail and others may fall; and/in, but live in it. Aud so ungodliness and world-| 
that will cause thee to be more in love with/ly lusts will die, and righteousness and godliness) 
Truth because it preserves thee; for the danger will spring up and live, and in that nature thou) There is nothing more surprising than the hos- 
lieth in looking forth, by which the Enemy hath | wilt bear a right image afier him that created tility which prevails so generally among the mul- 
an advantage to deceive, and so the eye is more thee; and as thou learnest thou wilt understand tiplied and multiplying sects of professing Chris- 
abroad, and taking notice of what others do amiss,| more perfectly; for by learning thy understanding tians. 

than it is at home to behold Truth in its own na-| will be opened and informed, and that will make} Truly surprising, when we reflect that the 
ked simplicity, innocency and purity; and then the thee of a good understanding in heavenly things. badge and test of discipleship given by the Son 
Enemy begetteth hard thoughts of Truth, because| ‘Therefore be mindful to learn of Christ Jesus as and sent of the: Father was, “ By this shall all 
some fail and others fall, and that must needs hin-|thy teacher, and follow him as thy leader and way men know that ye are my disciples, if ye have 
der from obedience to the Truth, where it is so. junto God, “ for none can come to the Father but|love one unto another.”” Yet we find that be- 


Therefore seeing the enemy hath such cunning] by him, nor none, can inherit Life but who are ‘tween individuals of the different sects, and sad to 
devices to deceive thee, thou shouldst watch to 0tM of him;” and as thou waitest to learn thy | believe, even between some of those of the same 
the Light with which Christ Jesus doth enlighten understanding will be enlarged, and then live In sect or society, ({ would not judge uncharitably,) 
thee, and wait in the Light for power to resist thy that which gives thee understanding, and so thy | there seems to exist a feeling very adverse to that 
Enemy, and so when be would break in upon|!gorance will vanish omeT, and sound Cmaoln ot love, and often for very slight shades of dif- 
thee, the Light will lift up itself a standard against will take place, and thou wilt there see Christ ference in religious opinion. This feeling appears 
him, and then thou wilt know where the Cross Jesus in the beauty of his holiness,’ and receive | to be as bitter when the difference is small, as 
standeth, and what is to be crossed when i, consolation in the virtue of his Life, and so thou when it is greater; and I have been reminded of 
moveth; and as thou abideth in the cross to every | Wilt be able to bear testimony to him from a good the lines of the poet Cowper in relation to nation- 
motion that would draw out thy ind rom the Understanding of bin; andi thou hore land th af hosts, — 

; bem age | | ful, ,; 28 , 
pi padtieger gs.”  esallgt pagel a yen thee becaus® of thy testimony, and thou wilt 
wilt receive strength to go forward through al}| Know a Se ais - ay ae a refuge 
oppositions that would hinder thee, or drive thee |'" distress; for as thou’ Feceivest Unrist m aopthiew 
back, and the Light and Power will take away all"! Light, and in his Light abidest, thou art wit Oh! this mingling | fs al oer 
stumbling-blocks from before thee, if thou be will-|him of whom it Is said, that he liveth, and there a 1g ees ee ‘all desi ae wo 
ing to go forward in obedience, and that will, thou hast darkness under thy feet as a foot-stool | rope fort 19 it pot w ms desire !—to be pre- 
make the yoke easy to thee, and the way plain|#"4 treadest upon the high places of the Earth, pared to join the innumerable company in — 
before thee, and then thou wilt come to feel what! PY which thou comest to be unloosed from all en- all nations, and tongues, and sects are ming ed. 
Truth is in itself, and what it is unto thee, and tanglements, and to be freed from all burdens, and And must not this pene be pr ed 
that will put the Questioner down, because thou! '? "Joie In the glorious Liberty; and so thou earth, before we can ore a wel ee ” 
art come to understand that to be true which he Comest to sit down in a quiet habitation, and in a hope of being united in the rea “a of blessedness 
“ » Oh therefore love the Truth, as ao-|*""* dwelling, and to feel the presence of the) with the spirits of the redeemed? 
+ mage on oa ais from obeying] Lord God, and peace and satisfaction in it. | And are we not tired of this state of things,— 


» religi ickering ife ? 
it; for if thou so love it, thou wilt be drawn by it} And as some may be hindered from obeying sale 2 ae iat: Sens Onto 
to live in it, and bear ‘Testimony to it, and that Truth, in not minding to follow it, so some may, a dis yo with strife? aan eo anh shat all tiininie, 
will free thee from those burdens which thou) be hindered from obeying the Truth in running (onion and controversy “with which earth is &il- 
bearest in the disobedience; for whilst the corrupt | forwardly before it; and so one may lie question- an Ran oe lao never to expect a better 
and disobedient nature lieth above the seed,|ing and lingering, and the other may run hastily! | 4, of things? When we shell be one is por- 
there is a burdened conscience, and a wounded|in presuming; and this is a disobedient state as is! ae dem Ais po all pressing forward toward 
conscience, and a troubled conscience; but as the| the first; For if there be not a standing in the Fre ae of the high eile al Guise ali 
Light is obeyed, it worketh by its own power, and fear, there may be an intruding into those things’ professing Christians shall not spend their strength 
purgeth out corruptions, by which the oppressed, which have not been seen, and thereby the fleshly * salons against each other. 

Cometh to be eased: And so thou wilt come to; mind may vainly be puffed up; and where this} Why id ati, cate aeede te fee peaceably with 
receive faith in the power, and thereby get victo-|cometh to pass, there is nota “holding of the) ion? ‘iamtee Mew: in tank tal peace only 
ry over the world, and over the flesh, and over, Head, from which all the Body, by joints and) oi oc. whose religious views and opinions are 
the devil, which is thy Enemy; and then thou wilt} bands having nourishment ministered and knit Oe dee de carn? Ot con wale Gow tide judg- 
come to witness a growth in grace and godliness, gether, increaseth with the increase of God.”—|; by the past and the present, 4. wil be lene 
and the Seed will bring forth the fruit of its own And so a hasty and ere willer and ae “s 1 ine professing Christendom will be bound to- 
nature in thee, and thy Testimony will be found,in the same state of disobedience as is the back- a al Fs ' 

to God's glory, and that will multiply peace and| ward lingerer; for the Light is not minded as a led eaten ae ki Ge Boudin 
blessing upon thee; therefore let not the world| leader by either; And in this disobedient state of| 1: in the Chsistien Chusah-shawe tiealioctiian 
entangle thee, nor scora or reproach discourage! intruding and presuming, the Seed of God is held eau said. I am of Paul, I of Apollos, I of Cephas, 
thee, nor persecution affright thee, but yield thy-/in great bondage with corruption. ‘and I of Christ. Well might the apostle exclaim, 
self to obey the light with which Christ Jesus doth) So all are to mind the Light by which they may | ,, Is Christ divided.” 2 P actricus. 
emighten thee, for it will be better for thee to see their present states and conditions, and what 

‘suffer affliction with the People of God than to\the Light maketh manifest to be a hindrance from eee . 

enjoy the pleasures of sin for a season;’’ but ifjobeying the Truth, to deny it and take up the) A man of business must put up with many af- 
thou run with the multitade to do evil, thou wilt|cross unto it, and then the Light will draw such | fronts if he loves his own quiet.— Penn. 


Witwuiam Smiru. 


sooo -— 
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“Lands intersected by a narrow frith, 
Abhor each other. Mountains interposed 
Make enemies of nations, who had else, 
Like kindred drops, been mingled into one.” 
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SKETCHES OF OLDEN TIMES, No. 2. 

In the early settlement of the township there is 
no account of any newspapers circulating amongst 
the people, nor much variety of reading being ac- 
cessible toThem. Some of the most wealthy had 
small libraries, consisting chiefly of the Bible, 
Sewell's History, Barclay’ s Apology, some of 
William Penn's works, and journals of public 
Friends. ‘There were some individuals of the 
second generation, who were men of tolerable in- 
formation, yet there was much ignorance amongst 
the common people, and many superstitious no- 
tions were prevalent. ‘There was not much in- 
clination to acquire knowledge by reading,—and 
this deficiency was supplied in some measure by 
conversation, which was carried on to consider- 
able extent, in long winter evenings and other 
times of leisure. On these occasions, the cider 
mug went freely round,—politics were discussed 
sometimes, but more generally hunting adven- 
tures, Indians, marvelous accounts of witchcraft, 
apparitions, ominous sights and strange occur- 
rences were made the subjects of conversation, 
and many an interesting detail given of great ex- | 
ploits at various kinds of manual labor. ‘There 
seemed to prevail a great inclination to pry into 
the future—there were fortune-tellers and calcu-, 
lators of nativities that were often in requisition, 
and an abundance of signs and tokens observed 
that were said to prognosticate future events, 
many of them very simple and too irrational for 
sober-minded people to give countenance to. In 
the cures of diseases, they had faith in many things 


tors were scarce, and no account of any patent 
medicines. 


in the hands of skilful old women, who were pretty 
well acquainted with the properties and virtues of 
certain herbs and roots, and were commonly suc- 
cessful in their treatment of the tiinor classes of | 
complaints. ‘There was another class of operators 
that professed be able to stop the running of 
blood and cure various diseases, at any distance 
from the patient and without the application of 
any medicine whatever. Even this impogsibility 
was believed in by some. ‘There was great faith 


in the influence of the moon on almost’ every | 


tangible thing—a belief in certain signs which in- 
dicated what the coming winter would be, &c. 
But notwithstanding the ignorance and credulity 
of some of our predecessors in those early times, 
when the light of science and intellectual culture 
had not yet been generally diffused, we look back 
upon their characters of honesty, integrity and 
simple-heartedness, with admiration and with re- 
verence. The recital of their weaknesses and 
peculiarities may have the tendency to induce us, 
in these days, to contrast the many resources for 
mental culture with what then existed, and stimu- 
late us to prize more highly and avail ourselves 
more gratefully of the privileges and blessings dis- 
pensed to us. Of the privations they had to en- 
dure, and the difficulties they had to encounter, 
we can only form an idea, surrounded as we 
now are by comforts and conveniences in abun- 
dance. 


In the early days to which we are alluding 
farming implements were few, simple and cheap. 
The ploughs were of the English kind, and would 
now be considered @ very inferior article. 


the farmers themselves,—the wheels were made 
by sawing a gum log of right size into suitable 
lengths and making a hole through the middle for 
the axletree; these, with such running gearing 
as they could make themselves, constituted the 
wagon. ‘They had sleds of their own construc. 
tion to use in winter. ‘Their harness was of home 
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manufacture. 
traces were made of tow or hemp. 


were introduced for the purpose of cutting all 
kinds of small grain; previous to that the sickle 
only was used for such purposes. 
time the cleaning mill or Dutch fan was intro- 


so great an improvement in the method of clean- 
ing grain as soon to supersede entirely the former 
apparatus used for that purpose. 


corn enough for home use; there was little de- 
mand for the latter as an article of trade, but the 
wheat would sell, and it was the main chance for 
getting 
a general suspension of all other kinds of busi-| 
ness—all classes of the people turned out, black 
and white, men, women and children, to gather 
the harvest in. 
vided, 
astir. 
day’s harvesting. 
a flail, which was a tedious operation, 
dozens was considered a day's work for a hand, 


six pence per day. 


that have long since been discarded. Quack doc-| they thought he could travel with; thus equipped, 


The learned doctors were sent for in| 


extreme cases; but the healing art was generally | 
of wheat; but by the system of farming then pur- 


_would not have cared so much about it, but wheat 
the 
’ 


om. | 
rhe} 
only wagons used for many years, were made by 
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of the most effectual remedies against the fly; and 
it was found advantageous to sow wheat later in 
the season than had been customary. B. 


Collars were made of straw, and 


About the year 1756 the scythe and cradle 
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BENJAMIN FRANKLIN. 


Benjamin Franklin was born at Boston on the 
17th of January, 1706. His father was among 
the Puritans who fled before persecution, and 
sought repose in the wilds of Massachusetts. 


His parents were poor, but honest and esteem- 
ed. Poverty is ever convenient, but has not al- 
ways been a disgrace. Honesty and industry 
were formerly the brightest stars on the escut- 
cheon of fame. 


About the same 


duced; it was a heavy running machine, but was 


The chief crop that was raised was wheat, with 


money. When harvest came, there was 


Franklin manifested a taste for improvement at 
an early age, and exhibited talents of a superior 
order. His pious parents encouraged his educa- 
tion as far as their limited means would permit, 
and were anxious to see him prepared for the 
pulpit; but necessity compelled his father to take 
him from school at the age of ten years, and 
place him in his shop, then situated at the corner 
of Union and Hanover streets, Boston, to aid him 
in the prosecution of the Chandler business. 
But this did not paralyze his native genius. Orig- 
inal in every trait of his character, eccentric in 
his manner, and the child of nature and experi- 
ment, he commenced the study of practical phi- 
losophy amidst candlewicks, tallow, and soap.— 
He went through the experiments of ascertaining 
the precise quantity of food and sleep requisite to 
supply the wants of nature, and the kind most 
conducive to health. At this early age he adopt- 
ed rules of temperance, frugality, and economy, 
worthy of imitation, and adorned with all the sys- 
tem of mature age. He also accustomed himself 
to meet and to hear disappointments with philo- 
sophic fortitude. He continued to improve his 
mind by reading, for which he had an insatiable 
‘thirst. ‘Nothing | passed by him unnoticed, and his : 
expanding genius drew philésophy from nature, 
from things, and from men. He reasoned, ana- 
lyzed, moralized, and iinproved on every thing he 
saw. Hence the vast expansion of his gigantic 
genius, comprehending at one bold view, through 
after life, the philosophy of mind, of nature, of 
science, of art, of governinent, of society, and all 
the relations of creation, from the dust under his 
feet, through the myriads of animalcule in a drop 
of water, up to the bright seraphs of the skies. 
A mind like his could not long be confined in a 
chandler’s shop. Open and honest in his dispo- 
sition, he communicated his wish of moving in 
another sphere to his father. After an examina- 
tion of the various trades, and working a short 
time with a cutler, he was bound to his brother, 
to learn the trade of a printer. He soon became 
master of his profession, and left a shining exam- 
ple for all apprentices, by adding to his industry 
in business, the improvement of his mind during 
every leisure hour,—a happy prelude to bis glo- 
rious and useful career through future life. 

So 


— 


Plenty of good living was pro- 
and sometimes considerable merriment 
A bushel of wheat was the price for a 
It was threshed altogether with 
as ten 


whose wages was from two shillings to two and 
When the wheat was ready 
to take to mill to sell, it was hauled on sleds if 
‘there were snow,—if not, a number of horses' 
were collected, one selected for a leader, and the 
bridle reins of the next one tied to the tail of the 
‘former, and so on till all were @rranged in a sin- 
gle team—then each horse had as many bags of 
wheat laid across his back and secured there, as 


they were driven to the mill, 
miles distant. 


When the land was new it produced good crops 


sometimes many 


sued it became impoverished. I nste: ad of having | 
‘one field for wheat and another for corn, they fre-| 
quently sowed wheat amonget the corn. No grass 
seed was sown on he fields, or auy other means 
used to keep up the fertility of the soil. ‘The con- 
sequence was, it became gradually poorer, until 
it did not produce more than ten or ‘twelve bushels 
of wheat to the acre. 


This course of things continued until, in 1788, 
the * Hessian fly” made its appearance. It had 
been heard of several years before, as being to 
the eastward and coming on this way. Seme 

vainly hoped they would not be able to fly across 
the Delaware, and that we should escape the evil; 
but it was not so. They came in great numbers. 
though unseen, and made great havoc of the crop 
of wheat; so that, of hundreds and thousands of 
acres that had been sown the full before, the crop 
was totally lost. Many farmers afterward sowed 
rye, which produced well, and there appeared no 
danger of coming any nearer starving in the way 
of bread and pies, than to eat them made of rye; 
the pies were a little tough to be sure, but they 
did very well. It was generally conceded that 
there was a final end to raising wheat, and but 
little was sown the next fall. ‘I'he circumstance 
produced a sensation of sorrow amongst all 
classes; if any other crop had been injured they 


intensely bent on the acqnisition of know- 
ledge was Franklin, that he often preferred his 
book to his meal, and studied whole nights, in de- 
fiance of the commands and entreaties of Mor- 
pheus. As he was paid a weekly sum for his 
board, he adopted a course of simple vegetable 
diet, by which he saved money to purchase books. 
He manifested a correct taste and a sound judg- 
ment in the selection of authors and subjects. 
Among them he studied with admiration and at- 
tention the Memorabilia of Xenophon, and be- 
came one of the closest imitators of Socrates, in 
his mode of reasoning and habits of life, to be 
found on record. Before he became versed in 
the rules of propriety, he often gave offence by 
the bold and obstinate manner in which he ad- 
vanced and maintained his opinions. 


was the favorite and main dependence for getting 
money, and they did not see how to get along 
without it. The effects of this calamity were felt 
more or less by the people generally, and it had 
a tendency to turn the tide of conversation into 
much more useful channels than formerly. There, 
were many speculations and theories formed for 
the purpose of finding out a remedy for the evil. 
All agreed that there must be a new plan for 
farming, as the old one would do no longer,— 
experiments were tried, and it was not long be- 
fore the discovery was made that manure was one 
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He now commenced his literary career, and,| 
as is tmost usually the case with young authors, 
he offered his first sacrifice to Calliope, in a’ 
strain of rhyming ideas. His poetry was applaud-| 
ed; but his father, who was a man of sound judg- 
ment, cured him of his poetic mania by turning 
his verses into ridicule; at the same time encou-| 
raging him to improve his talents by writing 
prose. Suspicious of his own ability, and fear- 
ing the shafts of criticism, he managed to have, 
several of his productions published in the paper’ 
edited by his brother, in so clandestine a manner | 
that no one could know the author. When he 
found that they met with general admiration, his 
vanity, as he says, did not let the world long re- 
main ignorant of the writer. 


Being flattered by praise and attention from | 


others he began to feel his importance, which re- 
sulted in an open rupture between him and his| 
brother, to whom he was an apprentice. For 
some time he endured a course of harsh treat- 
ment, but at length resolved to free himself from 
the chains of bondage. He soon found an oppor- 
tunity of embarking for New York, where be ar- 
rived in safety. Not being able to obtain busi- 
ness there, he bent his course towards the city of 
Philadelphia, on foot and alone. On his arrival | 
there, he had but one solitary dollar left; was a 
stranger, and only seventeen years of age; and, 
without business, must soon be dependent on the 
cold charities of the world for his bed and board. | 
On entering Market street, his eccentric appear- | 
ance excited the gaze of the multitude, as much 
as his towering talents subsequenily did the gaze’ 
of the world. 
arm; and, approaching the Delaware, he sat 
down and feasted upon his bread, and drank his| 
water from the river. His pockets were project- | 
ed to an enormous size with the various articles | 
of his wardrobe; and on the whole, his corpulent| 
appearance was not in bad keeping with old| 
Boniface. — Prisoner's Friend. 





ON A PICTURE OF A GIRL LEADING HER BLIND) 


MOTHER THROUGH THE WOOD. 
BY N. P. WILLIS. 


The green leaves as we pass 
Lay their light fingers on thee unaware, 
And by thy side the hazels cluster fair, 
And the low-forest grass 
Grows green and silken where the wood paths wind; 
Alas! for thee, sweet mother! thou art blind! 


And nature is all bright; 
And the faint gray and crimson of the dawn, 
Like folded curtains from the day are drawn; 
And evening’s purple light 
Quivers in tremulous softness on the sky,— 
Alas! sweet mother! for thy clouded eye! 


The moon’s new silver shell 
Trembles above thee, and the stars float up 
In the blue air, and the rich tulip’s cup 

Is pencill’d passing well, 
And the swift birds on glorious pinions flee,— 
Alas! sweet mother! that thou canst not see! 


And the kind looks of friends 

Peruse the sad expression in thy face, 

And the child stops amid his bounding race, 
And the tall stripling bends 

Low to thine ear with duty unforgot,— 

Alas! sweet mother! that thou seest them not! 


Rut thou canst hear! and love 
May richly on a human tone be pour’d; 
And the least cadence of a whisper’d word 

A daughter's love may prove,— 
And while I speak thou knowest if I smile, 
Albeit thou canst not see my face the while ! 


He had a roll of bread under each | 
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Yes, thou canst hear! and He 
Who on thy sightless eye its darkness hung, 
To thy attentive ear, like harps, hath strung 
Heaven and earth and sea! 
And ‘tis a lesson in our hearts to know,— 
With but one sense the soul may overflow. 
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Individual submission a necessary part of reli- 
gious association.— Men, in all ages and nations, 
have been prone to associate together for the pro- 
}motion of a common object,—there would seem 
to be, in the human mind, a natural and irresisti- 
ble desire to unite and organize in an associated 
capacity. In the religious world we see various 
combinations of this sort, each being held together 
'by some strong bond of union, differing according 
to the particular views of those who associate. 

It would seem that those sects who make doc- 
trines the test of fellowship, and who look to the 
minister to unfold and expound these, receiving 
‘his expositions without inquiry or inward convic- 
tion of their truth, have less difficulty in meaintain- 
‘ing union and concord amongst themselves than 
that class who claim the right of private judgment 
in matters of religion, or who are not bound by a 
written creed. 

Thus, the Catholic and the churchman receive 
as orthodox what the priest gives forth, withont 
\stopping to inquire whether it be true or false, 
nor professing to have any knowledge on the sub- 
ject, except that which is derived through him, he 
being instructed in these matters for their special 
| benefit. ; 

In most Protestant sects, however, the people 
assume a certain degree of judgment in regard to 
religious matters, and hence there have been 
many divisions and subdivisions amongst them, 
from the days of Luther down to the present 
time. 

The Society of Friends were, we believe, the 
first religious body who associated without a writ- 
‘ten creed, and their united existence for a period) 
of nearly a century and a half, without a serious 
‘rupture, except in the case of George Keith and 
his followers, affords a striking illustration of the 
possibility of a firm union being formed and main- 
tained without a resort to verbal standards, or to 
the authority of the priests. 

And however the events of the past twenty 
years may serve to indicate that the days of an- 
‘cient concord have passed, and that the Society, 
‘once broken into fragments, have become subject| 
to the fluctuations incident to other Protestant 
sects, yet there are great principles lying at the 
foundation of the early union, which give strength 
and permanency thereto, and which are still able 
to preserve any religious body which adheres to, 
them. 
| It would be a profitable inquiry to look into! 
‘these principles, and to unfold their accordance’ 
‘with the nature of man, as a finite and fallible. 
being, and with the obligations which he owes to) 
‘his Creator and to his fellow man; but this is a) 
|task which it would be beyond our reach to ac-; 


congliah. 


We would anvely call attention at 
this time to one striking feature in the system 
of organization adopted by the founders of the 
Society of Friends, which seems to have tended 


‘greatly to the peace and harmony whjch reigned 


amongst them for so long a period. It is the 
principle of individual submission to the judg- 
ment of the body, or condescension to the pre- 
ailing sense of those assembled in the capacity 
of a meeting. 

This beautiful trait of deference to each other, 
which has ever distinguished the living members 
of the Society of Friends, constitutes, in our view, 
one of the strongest bulwarks against dissension 
and disunity which can possibly be erected. 

Nor does the exercise of this spirit of conde- 
scension to each other take away from the indi- 
vidual the right of private opinion, or of expres- 
sion upon any subject about which he or she may 
be concerned, provided such sentiments are ex- 
pressed at the proper place and time, and in a 
spirit of moderation and Christian forbearance. 
Nor does it interfere with the action of the indi- 
vidual member upon matters about which the dis- 
cipline may be silent, any further than that it may 
induce a feeling of diffidence of proceeding in an 
undertaking which is discouraged by those in 
whose judgments and friendly feelings he may 
have strong confidence. 

This principle is likewise truly liberal and con- 
sistent with the nature of man. Seeing that we 
are all liable to err, and that even our religious 
impressions are subject to a certain extent to 
external influences, bow important is it that all 
should have the privilege of bringing their cog- 
cerns and exercises before their friends for their 
deliberation and judgment; and how strengthen- 
ing is that state of mind which renders us per- 
fectly satisfied with their decision. 


In most other religious organizations, the opin- 
ion of individual members upon matters of reli- 
gion, or supposed duty, is mainly governed by 
the decisions of ecclesiastical courts, benches of 
bishops, or by the officiating priest or minister 
from whom the member may receive religious 
instruction,—he defers to the dignitaries of the 
church in all matters of doubt. 

In our Society, the member defers to his fellow 
members, and the minister, in this respect, stands 


‘upon the same ground with the humblest indi- 


vidual in the body. No distinctions are recog- 
nized, save those which are created by weight of 
character and religious experience. 

Is it not evident that a departure from this 
fundamental principle of religious association, has 
been the cause of many of the difficulties with 
which the various portions of the Society of 
Friends have been recently surrounded, and that 
it is only as’a spirit of love and patience is cher- 
ished by individual members, and as a feeling of 
‘humility and condescension one to another is 
practiced, that the bonds of religious fellowship 
can be strengthened and the cause of ‘Truth pro- 
moted? 

It must be evident, that without submission or 
|condescension somewhere, no religious or other 
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association can be maintained. While the views{with great apparent success. Opportunities are! accomplish this by producing the largest painting 
of men continue to differ, like the shades of their|@fforded the prisoners for self-improvement, by |in the world. 
reading, writing, cyphering, music, &c. There) Jolin Banvard was born in New York, and 
is a library of about 500 volumes, to which the) raised in Kentucky;’’ but he bad no patrons 
and move forward in associated bodies without) prisoners have access; there is also a Sabbath either among the rich merchants of the one, or 
the surrender of individual judgment to some tri-|school among them, and a society for mutual aid | the wild enthusiasts of the other, whose name has 
bunal, upon the decisions of which they may mu-{and improvement; public worship is maintained become a synonyme for all that is good, bad and 
on the Sabbath, and morning and evening devo- ridiculous in the American character. He was 
tional services are attended every day—the eflects self-taught and self-dependent; and when he de- 
ve of all which have been very advantageous, many termined to paint a picture of the shores of the 
up of a certain portion of our individual rights; of the prisoners having been apparently greatly Mississippi, which should be as superior to all 
each person having free liberty to act as he may|improved and most of them benefited. others in point of size as that prodigious river is 
think best in all matters upon which, by the terms The whole expense of the prison during: the superior to the streamlets of Europe, he was 
of the association, the whole body should have a| Year, has been $32,271 71; the earnings of the obliged to betake himself for some time to trad- 
: 2 |prison $32,397 97; leaving a balance in favor of ing and boating upon the mighty stream, in order 
voice, would of course destroy the very object of ihe prison of $126 26. ‘The earning have been to raise funds for the purchase of materials. But 
the compact. llarger this year than in any previous year since this was at length accomplished, and the work 
It is presumed that he who joins an associa-| the present Warden has been in office.x— Trav. begun. Uis first task was to make the necessary 
tion, believes that the general advantages to be} Discharged Convicts.—The Agent for dis- drawing; and in executing this he spent four bun- 
dred days in the manner thus described by himself: 
* For this purpose he had to travel thousands 
of miles alone in an open skiff, crossing the rapid 
streams, in many places over two miles in width, 
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countenances, it is impossible that they can unite 


tually have agreed. 





The very idea of association involves the giving| 





‘ ; ‘ | = 
derived to him, and to the object or cause for|charged convicts reports to the Governor and 
. . ‘ : . > f « 2 
which such association has been instituted, are | Council, that in the seven months from March to 
‘October last, 45 convicts were discharged from 


sufficiently great to induce him to forego his own| ; ‘ 
7 & |prison; 31 applied to the agent for assistance. Of 


views upon matters involving the prosperity of the|inese he says— to select proper points of sight from which to 
4 . } . e ake i shh: g et ened with 
association, where these conflict with the general) Employment at stone work was procured for 8, take this sketch; his hands became hardened wi 


constantly plying the oar, and bis skin as tawny 
as an Indian's, from exposure to the rays of the 
sun, and the vicissitudes of the weather. He 
would be weeks together without speaking toa 
human being, having no other company than his 
rifle, which furnished him with his meat from the 
game of the woods or the fowl of the river. 
|When the sun began to sink behind the lofty 
bluffs, and evening to approach, he would select 
some secluded sandy cove, overshadowed by the 


sentiment of those with whom he acts. \7 went to some mechanical work, 4 went to sea, 
- |1 into a woolen factory, 1 opened a medical oflice 


UMAN OSTEOLOGY.—The Class on this important | jn the city, l worked ina livery stable, l at the 


branch of Anatomy will meet in the Lecture Room, | : : ; 
oa 5 ; confectionary business, 1 went to the eye and ea: 
N. W. corner of Eighth and Locust Street, this week on y " y 


Gith-day evening, 3d month 3d, at 7} o'clock; and after. |!nfirmary, and 7 went to their friends. 

wards on 2d and 4th-day evenings. Members will pleaee | Of the whole number discharged, 23 have con- 

attend and procure their tickets; others desirous of joining | tinued to do well, as far as yet known, and some 

the class are also invited. __|of them, from the testimony of employers and 
> A Stated Mecting of the Committee of Management others, are known to be doing remarkably well. 

of Friends’ Library Association will be held in the Library I'wo are now doing well, but who, in all things, 








. ~ lofty cotton-wood, draw out his skiff from the wa- 
saudi eh i te |have not sty. ——s eae 
Room, on 4th-day evening next, 8th inst., at 7 o’clock. Salil i clin alee nae tein - ter, and repair to the woods to hunt his supper. 
JACOB M. ELLIS, Clerk.|’ ~~ . Bi. | tae: ° is , . 
Philada., 3mo. 4, 1848. f the 7 remaining, 1 has been returned to pri- Having killed his game. he would return, dress, 








a ii cig hala —|son, 1 fined for larceny, 1 is under arrest, 1 sent! oo’ and from some fallen log would eat it with 
ITEMS OF INTELLIGENCE. |to the house of correction for drunkenness, 1 ab-| >" biscuit, with no other beverage than the 


isconded charged with theft, and the condition a ee . os “ge aaah that re 
Sis eahawen. y him. aving finished his lonely meal, he 


created a feeling of sorrow at the stat of government, and! Recides these, assistance hes been eflorded to} would roll himself in bis Blanket, creep under his 
throughout the country. Evulogies have been delivered in! j foomerly in pelene Ot Wheclestowe, 2 from| tl! skiff, which be turned over to shield him 
both houses of Congress by men of all parties, expressive of! Connecticut, 2 from New York, and 4 aia other from ; the night dews; and with his portfolio of 
their sense of the high moral and intellectual worth of this prisons, all of whom are supposed to have done drawings for his pillow, and the sand of the bar 
distinguished sage; and the funeral was attended to the | well.— Boston Whig for his bed, would sleep soundly till the morning, 
Congressional burial ground by the President of the U. S.,| teed adil — | when he would arise from his lowly couch, eat 
the heads of department, and the members of both houses | BANVARD’S FORTUNES. ‘his breakfast before the rays of the rising sun 
of Congress. It is understood that the body will soon be jhad dispersed the humid mist from the surface of 


sueneved the intevenent to the fenill coat bo Gadde: Hen: | here was a young lad of fifteen, a fatherless|ihe river, and then start fresh to his task again. 
oved for interment to the family seat in Quiney, Mass. | youth, to whom there came a very extraordinary | ! 
; is 7 rare When the preparatory drawings were com- 
The most recent advices afford the gratifying hope that/idea, as he was floating for the first time dow) | nleted he erected a building at Louisville in 
’ = . 


is likely to be ‘luded betwe is gov he Mississippi. é ad ji 
oa og ao u ; between this government |t 1€ ae He posting? in some foreign! Kentucky, where he at length commenced his 
Mexico. » subjec > treaty a ourn | a: Seth’ : 
and Wexico ’ ie subject ‘- ae treaty is now ener arues, al ae could boast the most pic ipicture, which was to be a panorama of the Mis- 
the attention of the Senate. 1¢ action of our government|turesque and magnificent scenery in the world, sissippi, painted on canvass three miles long; and 


The death of John Quincy Adams appears to have 


” 


will be anxiously looked for by the lovers of peace. | but that she had not yet produced an artist capa-| it ig noted with a justifiable pride, that this proved 
‘npareuinaia tania | ble of delineating it. On this thought he ponder-| tg be a home production throvughout,—the cotton 
MASSACHUSETTS STATE PRISON. jed, and pondered, till his brain began to whirl 


° i | lided al ca ‘}being grown in one of the Southern States, and 
, ° » = ean a 2 © : - . a oe 
"he whole number of convicts in the prison|*n¢ as he glided along the shores of the stupen-|ihe fabric spun and woven by the factory girls of 


during the year ending Sept. 30th, has amounted |4ous river, gazing around him with wonder and) | owell. What the picture is as a work of art 
tv 376; the whole number received during the delight, the boy resolved within himself that he! we shall probably have an opportunity of ascer- 
year was 123; discharged, 88; leaving 288 in would take away the reproach from his country—~| taining personally, as it is understood to be Mr. 
the prison at the end of the year. Sentenced for that he would paint the beauties and sublimities| Banvard’s intention to exhibit it in England; but, 
life, 18; for ten years, 13; for five years, 20; for of his native land. jin the meantime, we must be satisfied to know 
one year, 26, Of these, 67 were committed for Some years passed away, and still Joho Ban-| that it receives the warmest eulogiums from the 
larceny; 26 for burglary; 30 for shop breaking | ¥@rd, for that was bis name, dreamed of being & most distinguished of his countrymen, and a tes- 
and larceny; 15 for breaking and stealing from a painter. What he was in his waking, working|timony in favor of its correctness from the prin- 
dwelling house; 6 for murder, their punishnent Moments we do not know—probably a mechanic; | cipal captains and pilots of the Mississippi. At 
being commuted to imprisonment for life; 4 for | but at all events, he found time to turn over and! the meeting in Boston in April last, Mr. Briggs, 
assaults with intent to murder; and 5 fur man-|OVer again the great thought that haunted him;| f 


‘ |Governor of Massachusetts, who was in the chair, 
slaughter. ull at length, before he had yet attained his twen-| talk 


/ . : sed of it with enthusiasm, as ‘a wonderful and 

Of the 123 convicts received during the year, 'y-first year, it assuined a distinct and tangible] extraordinary production;” and Mr. Calhoun 
5 ie ‘ 2 rye e ¢ , ' is j j i > > : . Sa ‘ ; , 
52 were convicted at Boston; 38 were foreigners, Shape in his mind, and he devoted himself to it8) President of the Senate, moved a series of reso- 
18 of whom were Irish. ‘There were 19 recom-|realization. ‘There mingled no idea of profit with) |ytions expressive of “their high admiration of 
mitments, 14 second coimers, 4 third comers, and bis ambition, and, indeed, strange to say, We €aD|the boldness and originality of the conception, 

. . . s Ss - 

1 fourth comer. a nothing of any aspirations he may have felt}and the indefatigable perseverance of the young 

here has been no death, no escapes, no out- aller artistical excellence. [His grand object, a8) and talented artist in the execution of his Hereu- 
breaks, no resistance of authority, and but few jie himself informs us, was to falsify the assertion| jean work;” and these being warmly seconded by 
violations of the rules of the prison. A mild and|*hat America had no “ artists commensurate with, Mr. Bradbury, Speaker of the House of Repre- 


kind course of discipline has been pursued and|the grandeur and extent of her scenery,” and (0! sentatives, were carried unanimously.— Peo. Jour, 
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HOLLAND. 
Concluded from page 384. 
Though its frequent mists convey the impression 
that the climate of the Netherlands is excessively 
moist, yet the annual fall of rain is by no means 
excessive. ‘The mean deduced from the observa- 
tions of nearly a hundred years, is 25 and one 
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taken by the government. ‘The land is dyked and| 
laid dry at the public expense, and is then sold; | 
the purchasers being bound to maintain the dykes 
and pumps at the common cost. In nearly all 
cases of poldering, the new land is exempt from 
taxes for the first twenty years, and, in special in- 
stances, other privileges are also granted. It is! 
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step in their social progress. They began, as is 
done now on the coast of Sleswick, to enclose the 
fat, slimy, self-raised banks of the rivers, and the 
shores of their stiller seas, that the higher waters 
and tides might no longer overflow them. Dykes 
were next drawn round those portions of land 
which were dry only at the lowest waters. Then 


tenth inches, while the mean annual evaporation found politic to give public encouragement to un- the thought occurred of employing machinery 
amounts to 22 and six tenth inches: leaving only dertakings which so manifestly add to the materi- | worked by the wind, to dry such land more effec- 


two inches of rain to be pumped from the polders 


al wealth of the country. 


in the course of the year. To lifi such a quantity of, ‘The general superintendence, supervision, or 


water from the land, would seem to demand no 


entire management, of all these dykes, canals, and | 


great outlay of power; but the rain falls most drainages, has, from the earliest times, been more | 


largely in winter, and the evaporation is greatest 
in summer. Occasional very heavy falls of rain 
also come down, which alone would for a length 
of time flood the land; and it is of especial conse- 
quence that the surface should be laid dry early in 
spring, and should be kept long dry in the autumn | 


or less a care of the government for the time being. | 
Long before the Spanish dominion, the provincial | 


tually, and at all times. ‘This again taught them 
to be independent of a natural outfall or of un- 
steady tides, and still lower lands were drained, 
ull by degrees they have come to lift the water 
from twenty to twenty-five feet; so that at present 
it is the expense of lifling which chiefly limits the 


dukes and governors knew how to extend and/depths of their poldered fields. 


strengthen their power by the improvement and | 
extension of the dykes. In the Spanish times, the | 
general oversight of every extensive local drain- | 


From the rich slimes of the sea and rivers, they 
ventured upon marshy bogs, where a black peat— 
unmixed in some cases, in others partially solidi- 


and early winter. All these circumstances demand age was in the hands of the crown; and the ap- fied by sand and clay—presented less inducement 
the provision of a much greater amount of me- | pointment of bailiffs, dykgraafs, and heemraads toto the cultivator. ‘The shallow lakes with peaty 
chanical power, than, from a mere comparison of each, was a valuable part of the patronage of the | bottoms succeeded these; and though the balance 


the average annual fall and evaporation, might be) 
considered necessary. 


actual governor, or viceroy of the Netherlands. 
During the war of independence, when every-| 


‘often trembled when profit and loss were placed 


in the opposing scales, yet sti!l adventure went on, 


The spring or ooze water varies with the nature thing which belonged to the church and the |and the wealth brought in by commerce procured 
of the soil, with the substance and construction of crown was confiscated, and, to meet the national for many a landless merchant the comfort of a 
the dykes, with the proximity of high canals and| wants, as far as possible converted into money,|private Jagt, or hunting-ground. 


rivers, and with the age of the polder itself.— 


| these appointments were sold. Previous to 1576, 


The najural fuel of the Netherlands is peat— 


Therefore, no correct estimate can be made of it the despair of the Prince of Orange had been so|the brown spongy peat of Friesland, and the black, 
from purely theoretical considerations. LExneri-|great, that he had seriously proposed to the pa-|solid, and more earthy peat of North Holland.— 
ence must be the main guide in ascertaining the|triots of Holland and Zealand, that they should |The: surface of the bogs of the latter country is 
increase of power which different localities may|destroy their dykes and “abandon to the waves a|rarely above the level of the sea. T'rom Rotter- 
from this cause require. The average-result of|soil which gave no security to freedom.” But) 
experience, in reference to the rain and ooze in this year, when hope began again to animate|and have proved rich mines of fuel for many ages. 
taken together, is, that all the water which is to| them, and the spirits of the people were rising— | But where the peat was extracted, stagnant water 
be removed from 1500 acres of land, may be lifted| when a new confidence in the stability of their/took its place. Scooped up from beneath this 


one ell (3°28 feet) by one first-rate windmill : or 
that, if steam be employed, one horse-power is 


‘country had been created, and the states were 
‘making new efforts to raise the means of prose- | 


dam to the Helder they cover a very large area, 


gathering water, as long as any available turf ex- 
isted, or as Jong as it could easily be reached, the 


equal to lift, one el! high, all the natural water cuting the war—the city of Rotterdam purchased | quaking bogs of old time were succeeded by lakes 


from 300 acres of land.—(Simons, p. 25.) Once, 
therefore, erect the dykes, canals, reservoirs, slui- 
ces, and pumps—thus clear the land of water— 


be a very herculean task. 

But the height to which the water is to be lifted 
must be taken into account; and on this indeed 
the question of probable profit or loss in all drain- 
ing speculations, especially turns. If the water, 
as in the Zuid plas, has to be lifted nearly seven 
ells, or twenty-two feet, then every 300 acres will 
require the employment of seven horses’ power to 
keep it dry; and the annual minimum profit from 
the drained land must be greater in like propor- 
tion, before the necessary expenditure can prove 
remunerative. The cost of erecting a mill varies 
from sixteen to twenty-eight hundred pounds, while 
that of maintaining and working it is about sixty 
pounds a year. But dykes, ditches, and sluices, 
have also to be made and maintained. Yet the total 
annual expense of maintaining mills and dykes 
rarely exceeds five or six shillings an acre, even 
when the iift is eighteen or twenty feet. 

The draining of a plas (lake) or marsh, and the 
transformation of it into a polder, is usually exe- 
cuted in one of two ways. Certain individuals 
consider the speculation worth entering into; upon 
which, having obtained from government, or pur- 
chased fromm private parties, the necessary conces- 


sion or authority, they form themselves into aj 


company. They fence the plas round with a 
double dyke and a ring canal; they erect mills, 
make the land dry, and then divide it among them- 
selves, or sel] it to others. The purchasers nom- 


inate a dykgraaf, who presides over a board of 


arrangement, under whose directions the dykes, 
mills, and sluices, are kept in an eflicient state, at 
the joint expense of all. 


\of the states of Holland the bailieship or dykgraaf.- | 
iship of Schieland for four thousand pounds, of 


—often deep, sometimes of considerable extent, 
scattered in numbers over the country, and fre- 


\forty groats to the pound. The polders of Schie- \quently separated only by narrow intervals of 
and to keep it dry aftérwards dues not appear to land are drained by the Rotte and by the Schie,|unsteady land between. Could not the drainage 


itwo canals which terminate, or have their most 
important sluices, in the town of Rottefdam. It 
was, therefore, for the general benefit of all parties 
that the chief authority over them should be vested 
jin the city—but especially important that the pa- 
itriot burghers should have the command of the 
lchained-up waters, which it might, on occasion, 
\be necessary to let loose for their own preserva- 
tion, or for the destruction of the enemy. 

| Now that better times have come, and social de- 
ivelopment proceeds without immediate reference 
ito hostile invasion, the functions of local boards of 
|management are confined to the application of the 
icheapest and most efficient methods of preserving 
the canals and dykes, and of maintaining the pol- 
iders in the most profitable condition. But the 
special supervision of the sea-walls and great river 
dykes, and of all canals and sluices, in so far as 
they concern the national good, continues to be in 
the hands of the government and the general 
states. 


For this important national service a special de- 
partment of civil engineers had been created—the 
Water-staat, Water-staff, Etat d’eau. They re- 
ceive a special instruction in the new college at 
Delft; from which they are transferred to vari- 
ous parts of the country, and are made respon- 
sible for the condition of the works placed under 
their care. All national works they both advise 
upon and execnte: concerning the state and ef- 
ficiency of privete works, they only advise; it is 
the right of the proprietors to administer. 





| The Dutch are proverbially a slow, but they 


jare a progressive people. ‘The physical character 


Or, when the undertaking is large, and the|of their country has moulded and fashioned their 


profit doubtful—as in the case of the Zuid plas, 


habits; and the one idea to which its early con- 


of natural lakes be extended to the exhausted bog? 
Would not the more solid bottom of a worn-out 
turbary yield a better soil than the surface of a 
native moss? The depth of the water was now 
no objection; and soon, where peat earth had for- 
merly been fished up, cattle were seen to graze, 
and flax and corn to luxuriate and ripen. 


Another consideration also guided their pro- 
ceedings. Their many lakes and lakelets are 
swept over by an unresisted wind. Unlike the 
lakes of Goldsmith's **Traveller,”” which *slum- 
ber in the storm,”’ their waters roughen, and fret, 
and dash themselves against their feeble banks. — 
The peaty soil gives way—the water flows on 
gladly, and two lakes become united into one.— 
Another storm propels with greater force the 
larger body of water, and, with double speed, a 
second barrier is overcome, until a thirdanda 
fourth lake in succession are merged in one wid- 
ening expanse. Thusthe watery dominion kept ex- 
tending itself over the entire country. ‘The Haar- 
lem meer had leaped from lakelet to lakelet, en- 
guifing a large tract of land; in the same manner 
that the northern waters had long ago broken the 
broad southern barrier by which they were sepa- 
rated from the historical lake of Flevo, and had 
given rise to the present wide and salt southern 
sea (Zuyder Zee.) ‘To preserve the existing soil, 
therefore, as well as to acquire new, and to lessen 
the cost of erecting and maintaining barriers 
against the roughening waters of so many Jakes, 
it became a matter both of economy and national 
policy, to convert them into polders. 


The progress of general knowledge has greatly 
facilitated the execution of such works. The first 
polders were comparatively small enclosures. Am- 


the Haerlem sea, and others—the work is under-Idition gave birth, has regulated every important bacht (manor) after ambacht was secured. These 
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were gradually united into Heemraadschaps and|the largest amount of mutual demand and supply | Born in 1575, in De Ryp, a village of North Hol- 


Hochheemraadschaps—that is, into large districts, between kingdom and kingdom—if commerce and land, he early distinguished himself as an engin- 
superintended by separate heemraads, or inspec-| intercourse forge common links among communi-|eer and mill-maker; and in this capacity was em- 








tors, and single boards of management. Larger|ties, whether near or distant, which it will equally| ployed from 1608 to 1612 in draining the Beem- 


encircling canals and reservoir canals of many injure all suddenly to snap asunder—if genera! ster—a large polder in North Holland, which 
miles in length, formed time after time, increased traffic create new wants everywhere, which home/alone contains 18,000 acres. He worked also at 
the efficacy of the drainage, while the cost per|productions cannot satisfy—then the more one| various times as a mill-wright, and as a carver in 
acre was diminished. It thus became evident that! nation, in this sense, is made to depend upon an-|stone, wood, and ivory; he was a skilful mechan- 
great undertakings were most likely to remuner-| other, the more numerous will become the guar-|ician, and built clocks and carrioles; he was a 
ate, and that wealthy companies would reap the|antees for that lasting peace by which the highest| professed drainer, a land-measurer, and was cun- 
surest profits. The limited extent of any private|advancement of our race is to be promoted. |ning in the construction of dykes and sluices. Hé 
means has compelled the government occasionally} [et Holland then depend upon England and| possessed the art (which he exhibited at different 
to execute the more extensive drainages; dispos-| Belgium for the coal which is to dry her polders. |times before persons of rank, but never revealed) 
ing of them afterwards to private individuals.—/|Let Norway, and Russia, and Belgium, and the|of descending and remaining for a length of time 
Such was the case with the Groot Zuid plas; by| United States of America, depend upon the Eng-|below the surface of the water—eating, writing, 
the drying of which the extent of water between | lish market for the sale of their timber, their hemp,|and playing on musical instruments the while.— 
Rotterdam and Gouda has been greatly diminish-|and flax, and cotton. Let England depend upon| He visited and was employed in various countries 
ed, and the danger from it lessened. This work) Russia, and Germany, and America, for her defi-| —Denmark, Germany, France, and England— 
was begun in 1836, and has now been for some | cient corn, and upon the world at large for outlets|and lived to be nearly eighty years of age, though 
time completed. jto her manufactures. Let railroads annihilate|the year of his death is not recorded. 

The success which had attended the drainage of 


| 


‘Two questions about this time began to be agi-|inter-national barriers, making the broad land as 


tated in the Netherlands. In various parts of the|free to pass over as the sea, and let the post-office 
country attempts had been made, from time to time, |and_ the electric telegraph mingle by millions the 
on a small scale, to supersede the wind-till by the kind thoughts, and the more serious reflections, 
steam-engine in the draining of the land—but with-|and the tidings of mental and physical progress, 
out any satisfactory success. ‘Through the influ- | from all the corners of the earth—and then, neither| 
ence chiefly of Mr. Simons, a more skilful trial was\the whims of autocrats, nor the squabbles of royal 
made at the expense of government, by the erec- houses, nor disputed marriages, nor dyspeptic min- 
tion of two engines of thirty horse power on the isters, nor polemical differences, nor desert corners} 
Zuid plas. By the use of proper precautions, this of land, will long be permittedto endanger the lives 
trial was attended with complete success. ‘he|and comfort of millions of human beings. Under| 
advantages of steam are, that the power is under the possibility, in which the patriotic Hollanders 
perfect control, and can be exactly adjusted to the have discerned an obstacle to the general introduc- 
work that is to be performed. During wind and tion of steam into their national works, we see only 
calm it is equally ready for work, and can be set @ sign and beginning of future good—the first 
on or let off as the exivencies of the seasons re- heating of the bar from which a new link is to be 
quire. The number of machines to be erected is formed, to bind her more closely to the communi- 
also very much fewer; the cost of erecting and ty of nations. They need never fear being depriv- 
maintaining them is less, and their work is always ed of fuel. Even on the supposition of hostilities 
more effectually done. But the customs of many) with all coal-producing countries at the same time, 





generations are not easily changed, nor the tools as they are said to have once sold gunpowder to,many projects deferred. 


forsaken with which, for hundreds of years, our their enemies, their enemies will find ways of let- 
forefathers have performed the*work which still ting them get their coal. 
remains for us to do. But in the battle of the’ As soon as experiment and discussion had satis- 
powers, the victory is now palpably with steam; fied the public mind of the powers and capacities 
and the winds must be content slowly to recede. ‘of steam in the draining of lakes and maintaining 
of polders, the recollection was revived of certain 
greater undertakings which had at times been 
projected, but which, on account of their difficul- 
and expense, had been delayed or abandon- 


Another obstacle, however, not wholly discred- 
itable to so patriotic a people, rose up against the, 
employment of steam. ‘The boiler fire must be} | 
fed, and fuel must be provided. ‘The digging of y, 
the native fuel has formed many of the lakes which 
the steam-engine is to be employed to dry. Will The meer of Haarlem, in the course of the six- 
you make new lakes in order to feed your fires? teenth century, began to assume a very formidable 
or will you work your engines with imported coal, #spect. At first comparatively inconsiderable in 
and hazard the entire drainage of the country up- S!2&s the wind caught its waters, lifted them over 
on the doubtful maintenance of European peace? its natural bounds, and at once united five adjoin- 


the North Holland polders, suggested to Leegh- 

water the bolder idea of applying a similar remedy 

to the larger sea or lake of Haerlem;—wall in 

the limits of the lake, pump out its waters, and 

the danger of future encroachment will be remov- 

ed. Accordingly, in 1640, when his experience 

was fully matured, he published his “Het Haer- 
lemmer Boek;”’ in which he suggests that the lake 
might be economically and profitably drained, and 
details the methods he would recommend for suc- 
cessfully accomplishing this gigantic work. Oc- 
cupied as the country then was with Spanish wars 
the pamphlet of Leeghwater attracted considerble 
attention. It went through three editions: but 
the project was one which required time to be 
digested; and befure it had been adequately dis- 
cussed, there came the peace of 1648. New 
adjustments, commercial and political, took place. 
Many previous calculations were now falsified— 
Later still, the disas- 
trous wars with Louis XIV. and with Eng- 
jland, intervened; and the project of Leeghwater 
was lost sight of or forgotten. 

But the success of the steam trials on the Zuid 
iplas, and the discussion to which the works of 
‘Simons and Greve gave rise, lately recalled the 
idea of draining the Haerlem sea, proposed and 
recommended two centuries before. If wealth no 
\longer poured into the country so fast as when the 
pemeaune was first promulgated, the work itself, by 
the progress of art, had now become infinitely 
easier. ‘They were offered the agency of a new 
jinstrument, before which the powers of their wind- 
| mills quailed; and the most slow and sceptical 
lbegan to confess, that what Leeghwater had so 





If nation is to be forever separated from nation '"Z lakes in one broad expanse. Every new storm }sanguinely pronounced to be possible, might now 
—if, dwelling apart in proud and distinct individu- added to its conquests from the adjoining land ;|be comprehended among the reasonable expecta- 
ality, they are grudgingly to recognize the virtues and it threatened, at no distant period, to convert |tions even of cautious and calculating men. 
and deserts of those from whom only a river, ora North Holland into a separate island. This catas-| ‘The arguments at present advanced in favor of 
strait, or a custom-house, divides them—if the ‘rophe has been averted, only perhaps by the lofty the work, comprised one element, which Leegh- 
brotherhood to which Christianity appeals, is downs which separate its northern extremity from| water himself had been unable to urge with equal 
never to become more than a name—if the boun- the sea. At present, the meer covers an area of|force. ‘The annual expense of caging and confin- 
tiful provisions of Providence are to be forever about seventy square miles, and the works of de-|ing the waters of the lake, was now known by 
thwarted, and what one corner of the world pro- fence erected from time to time to arrest its rav-jlong experience. The practical minds of the Hol- 
duces abundantly, another shall not be permitted 988, require an annual outlay of four or five thou- |landers, therefore, were naturally much influenced 
to share in. lest the one should cease to force the 829d pounds to maintain them. by the statement, that both to keep dry and to 
growth of the same produce from its own unwill-| It was in the beginning of the seventeenth cen-|Maintain the dykes around this large area, when 
ing soil, or the other, upon any whim of its rulers, tury, when so much was daily occurring to ani-|rought into the state of a polder, would not ex- 
should refuse to part with its excess—if such mate and inspire the Hollanders, that the greatest ceed in yearly expense the cost of maintaining the 
things are the best, then let England gird her!/of their existing drainages were performed. With-|€!sting barrier dykes. 
wooden walls more tightly around her, let Hol-|out a rival on the seas—possessed of twelve hun-| The drainage of the lake was, accordingly, re- 
land heighten and strengthen her dykes, let rail-|dred large merchant vessels, and seventy thousand |solved upon by the states-general. A navigable 
roads and Atlantic steamers be forbidden, and let seamen—building two thousand vessels of all sizes|ring canal was begun, we believe in 1840: and 
coast-guards and Zollbeamten more jealously |in a year, and enriched by the prodigious success|this, we understand, is now completed. At three 
watch all shores and frontiers, that man hold not of their Indian trade, there was no attempt to/distant points on the borders of the lake, as many 
inter-communion with man, and communities be which their spirit was unequal—nothing which|monster engines are to be erected. These, it is 
thus gradually drawn into dependence on each | wealth could accomplish that they were unable to|calculated will exhaust the waters and lay the bed 
other. ‘achieve. Among the remarkable men of this ac-jof the lake dry, by fourteen months of incessant 
But if national independence be consistent with tive period was Jan Adrianszoon Leegliwater.—-| pumping; at a total cost, for machines and labor, 


! 
of £140,000. The expense of maintaining the| 
dykes and engines afterwards, will be nearly five 
thousand pounds a year. ‘The cost of maintain-| 
ing the old barrier dykes, amounted, as we have! 
already stated, to about the same sum. ‘The land to| 
be laid dry is variously estimated at from fifty to 
seventy thousand acres. ‘l'aking the lowest of 
these estimates, the cost of reclaiming amounts to 
£3 sterling per imperial acre, and that of subse- 
quently maintaining to two shillings per acre. In- 
dependently, therefore, of the other advantages 
which will attend it, there will be an actual money 
profit from the undertaking. 

The quantity of water to be lified is calculated 


the town; and the limits of the lake were greatly 
extended, especially towards the north, between 
the two Frieselands. According to some authors, 
however, West Frieseland still stretched continu- 
ously across the present Zuyder Zee from Petten 
and Medemblik, to the Lauwer Zee. From that 
lime, for upwards of 200 years, it continued to in- 
crease, swallowing up “whole forests, and many 


thousand acres of land, so that large ships might 


be navigated where carriages used to travel.’’— 
At last, in 1596, a large part of West Frieseland 
was swallowed up, lake Flevo entirely disappear- 
ed, the existing islands were formed or complete- 
ly separated from the mainland, and the Zuy- 


at about a thousand millions of tons. This would 
have required a hundred and fourteen windmills 
of the largest size stationed at intervals round the 
lake, and working for four years, at a total cost of | . 
upwards of £300,000; while at the same time, CHINESE IDOLATRY. 
after the first exhaustion of the waters was com-| The Chinese sailor never goes to sea without 
pleted, the greater number of these mills would | first presenting an offering to the gods, to propiti- 
have been perfectly useless. How wonderful ap-|ate them, in order that the voyage may be a speedy 
pears the progress of mechanical art!—three|and successful one. Accordingly, on a certain 
steam-engines to do the work of one hundred and/day, the cabin of our junk was set in order, and 
fourteen huge mills—in one third of the time, and|the tables covered with dishes of pork, mutton, 
at less than one half the cost! \fruits and vegetables. Candles and incense were 
One of these monster engines—of English man- | burned upon the table for a short time, and the 
vfacture—working, polypus-like, eleven huge} whole business had something solemn and imposing 
suckers at the extremity of as many formidable|about it. The cook, who seemed to be the High 
arms, has been already erected, and tried at the| Priest, conducted all the ceremonies. On other 
southern extremity of the lake in the neighbor-|days, as well as this, it was a part of his duty to 
hood of Leyden. ‘To this first machine the not|light the candles in the little temples where the 
ungrateful name of ‘Tne Leecuwarer has been|gods were kept, as well as to burn incense, and 
given. Vain honors we pay at last to the mem-|prostrate himself before them. 
ory of men whose minds were too forward and too) 


‘apacious 2ir time—-who were denied by! , .,. sa ; 
capacious for ter ti . ee ae striking exhibitions to the stranger who looks up- 
their contemporaries the few kind words of sym-| 


thy which would have done so much to comfort, (2% ‘bem for the first time. When staying at 
re eae , ee *! Shanghai, in November, 1844, I witnessed a most| 
sustain, and strengthen them! 


‘curious spectacle in the house where I was resid-| 
ing. It wasa family offering to the gods. 
in the morning the principal hall in the house was 


der Zee converted into an arm of the Northern 
Ocean. 


_——-~ eee oe ——— 


The periodical offerings to the gods are very 


The annual drainage of the lake is calculated at 
fifty-four millions of tons, of which twenty millions 


will require in some seasons to be lifted in the | set in order, a large table was placed in the centre, 


course of one or two Months. Had our railway|and shortly afterward covered with small dishes, 
undertakings not sprung up to rival or excel it, We|fjjed with various articles commonly used as food 
sbeuld have unhesitatingly claimed for this work |py the Chinese. All these were of the very best 
the praise of being the boldest effort of civil en- description that could be procured. Afler a cer- 
gineering in modern times. tain time had elapsed, a number of candles were 

But, now that the national mind has been once 
stirred at the picture of these mechanical and so- 
cial triumphs, the sober Hollander appears to bejon the table. All the inmates of the house and 
passing at once into the extreme of daring; and|their friends were clad in their best attire, and in 
he has ventured to suggest projects, which cau-|turn came to ko-tou, or bow lowly and repeatedly 
tious men may be excused for looking upon with)in front of the table aad the altar. ‘The scene, 
distrust. although it was an idolatrous one, seemed to me 

The Znyder Zee is a salt sea; bounded towards|to have something very impressive about it, and 
the north by the chain of islands which stretch| while | pitied the delusion of our host and his 
from the Helder to the Dollart, and on the south| friends, | could not but admire their devotion.— 


began to rise from the incense which was burning 





Early - 


lighted, and columus of smoke and fragrant odors) 


by the semi-circular shores of Utrecht and Guel- 
derland. In the time of the Romans, the Yssel, in 


In a short time after this ceremony was comple- | 
ted, a large quantity of tinsel paper, made up in 
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NEW STORE 
FOR PLAIN GOODS, 
No. 79 Arch Street, between Second and Third, North Side. 


CHARLES ADAMS 


NVITES attention to his assortment of DRY GOODS, 
many of which have been selected with especial refer- 
ence to the wants of Friends. The stock is fresh, and in- 
cludes the best variety of quite Plain and Medium Styles, 
of such articles as are most desirable; comprising materials 
for DRESSES AND CLOAKS, SHAWLS, GLOVES 
AND HOSIERY, DRESSED BOOK MUSLINS AND 
HANDKERCHIEFS, BLACK SILKS, LINENS, AND 
FURNISHING GOODS generally, &c., &c., &c., partic- 
ulars of which need not be advertised. Prices are low, and 
will give satisfaction. 
is HUNT’S PLAIN BLANKET 
largest and best article in the market. 
long do. 
Philada. 1st month 11th, 1848.—tf. 42. 


FURNISHING GOODSs. 
\W E have been making considerable alteration in our 
Store, and are now prepared to offer a large and ex- 


tensive assortment of new and well selected Furnishing 
Goods, at the lowest cash prices. 


SHAWLS, the 
Also medium style 


| Blankets, Quilts, and Counterpanes; 

Barnsley and Irish Sheetings and Pillow Linens; 
Damask Table Linens, Cloths and Napkins; 
Diapers, Super. Huckaback Towels and Towelling ; 
Irish Linens of the approved makes; 

Shirting and Sheeting Muslins, Flannels, &c. &e. 


PLAIN GOODS. 
| Very neat and medium styles Ginghams; 
Do. do. Mouslins de Laine; 
Plain colors Goats’ Hair, Mohair, and Peruvian Lustre 
Alpacas of all shades, Silk and Wool Armures; 
Mode Thibet Shawls, Silk Fringe Thibet Shawls ; 
Bound Shawls, Sealskin and Blanket do.: 
India Silk do., Barcelona do., and Handkerchiefs; 
Book Muslins and Handkerchiefs, Cap Crape, Lisse and 
Blond, &c., &c., &c. 


| 
} 
j 


JOHNS & PAYNE, 
North-East corner of Fourth and Arch Streets. 
2mo. 19.—tf. 47. 
NEW HAT STORE. 
hoo & DICKINSON, No. 19 North Fourth St., 
\ have opened and offer for sale an entire new stock of 
Hats and Caps, made and trimmed in the latest style, 
|the materials of which having been purchased exclusively 
for Cash, they are prepared to furnish any article in their 
line on the most reasonable terms. 
| EMOVAL.—EMMOR KIMBER, Jr., informs his 
) friends and customers that he has removed from No. 
34 to No. 19 North Fourth St., nearly opposite his former 
| place of business; and having for more than twenty years 
paid particular attention to the manufacture of Plain Hate, 
feels confident that his experience in this branch of busi- 
ness will enable him to give his customers entire satisfac- 
tion. 2mo. 5—tf. 45 


Win. D. PARRISH & Co. 

No. 4 North Fifth Street, two doors above Market Street 
MANUFACTURERS AND DEALERS IN 
Paper of all descriptions, Blank and School Books, Sta- 
tionery, Paper Hangings, Window Papers, &c., &c. 


| 
| 
' 


AVING a large Paper Hanging Manufactory connect- 
ed with our store, we are enabled to offer a handsome 


reality an arm of the Rhine, which now falls into|the form and shape of the ingots of Sycee, silver | sscortment of the finest Satin, and Fresco, or Common 

the Zuyder Zee below the town of Zwolle, emp-|common in China, was heaped on the flour in Papers; French, Aimerican, and Velvet Borders; Fire 

tied itself into Lake Flevo. So far as wecan as-|front of the tables, the burning incense was taken Se wide Curtain Papers, &c., &e., &c., at the 
‘ ’ ' 7 , } ; ' manufacturer's prices, 

certain, it appears that bevond this latter lake to-|from the table and placed in the midst of it, and, p 


wards the west and south of Zuyder Zee, then also 
a fresh-water lake, discharged itself by a river, 
the Vlie, which occupied nearly the course of the 


the whole consumed together. By the by, when 
the gods were supposed to have finished their re- 
past, all the articles of food were removed from 
the tables, ent up, and consuinmed by people con- | 


> Paper Hanging attended to promptly, by careful and 
experienced workmen, in any part of the city or country. 
WM. D. PARRISH. ALFRED L. HOUGH. 
Imo. 25.—26. tf. 


present channel of that name, and joined the 
Northern Ocean, between what now forms the 


nected with the family. 
island of Vlieland aud Ter-schelling. 


But the} Fortune's Three Years’ Wanderings. 
natural action of the elements widened these lakes, | 
and gradually obliterated the intermediate tract) 
of land. It is possible, too, if any faith is to be} 
put in one of those conjectures—that of Elie de} 


Beaumont—by which geologists get over difficul- | 


at the w Netherlands 
ties, that the whole land of the Netherlands may on the mecting-house lot is now vacant, and a suitably 


have sunk, and assisted the operation. At all qualified teacher would find encouragement in taking charge 
events, it is upon record, that in 1170, during a! of the School. 


great flood, the waters of the southern lake ros€| 4 Male Teacher and a member of Society would be pre- 
to the very gates of the city of Utrecht, so that | ferred,—apply to Richard J. Ward, corner of Federal and 
fish could be caught with nets from the walls of Third Street. 2t*—49. 


FRIENDS’ SCHOOL, 
Camden, New Jersey. 
TEACHER WANTED-—A commodious school-house 


TAGG, 
S. E. corner of 10th and Pine Streets, Philadelphia, 


RE OPENING daily, from Auction and private sales, 
A goods suitable for Friends’ wear. Neat styles Mous. 
de Laines and Chintzes; mode, brown, and black Alpacas, 
very low; Swiss, Mull, Cambric, and other dress Muslins, 
in all varieties; black and small plaid Silks; Linens and 
, Flannels of the best makes; Muslins and Furnishing Goods 
|always on hand. 
. B. Trimmings, in great varieties, low. 
10mo. 23.—tf. 30 
PRINTING OFFICE. 
OHN RICHARDS, Book and Job Printer, No. 299 
0) Market Street, third door below Eighth, North Side.— 
\C7 Job Printing executed with neatness and despatch. 


} 
| 





